The Party System
of President Roosevelt in America, and of M. Blum in
France, will have no difficulty in recognizing this proba-
bility. This means, in fact, that a Labour victory would
be followed by an attack upon capitalism from three
fronts. There would be the move for social amelioration;
there would be the industrial drive for better conditions;
there would be the legislation intended to socialize the
major industries and to take the land into national
ownership.
On any showing, it is clear, this subjects the parlia-
mentary system to considerable strain. All of it, I suggest,
is clearly implied in the nature of the party struggle we
are witnessing. Once the division between parties is set
by acceptance or rejection of the capitalist method of
production, the logic of the contest turns upon the clash
of these purposes. Nor is it, let me add, a contest in which
the evolution can be so gradual as slowly to accustom the
owners of economic power to the transformation. The
announced programme of the Labour Party itself excludes
that possibility. It is committed by its terms to a direct
parliamentary attack upon the central citadel of capitalism.
Once it is given authority by the electorate to fulfil its
programme, it would be psychologically impossible for it
to attempt its abandonment. To do otherwise is to commit
suicide; for to abandon the attempt at the transformation
'of capitalism would be to surrender the whole ethos of its
being.
My argument, therefore, reduces itself to this: a
political democracy seeks, by its own inner impulses, to
become a social and economic democracy. It finds the
road thereto barred by the capitalist foundations upon
which the political democracy is built. The validity of
those foundations therefore becomes the central issue in
politics. The party of the Right seeks to prove the validity
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